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system in excelsis. Fulton County, containing Atlanta, with a population of 392,866, has six "units"; one cracker county (a single example out of several available) has exactly 241 registered voters, and yet is entitled to two units. A candidate may, in other words, by carrying three counties of this backwoods type, with a total electorate of a thousand votes or so, offset the entire city of Atlanta, with 123,000 registered voters. This preposterous system came into being as a weapon to counteract the old city machines, for instance that of Senator Tom Watson; but as manipulated today it gives an overwhelming preponderance to the hard shells and "wool hats" in the hookworm belt, forces of the most -violent parochial conservatism, as against what liberal elements may arise in the towns. Talmadge had what was generally conceded to be an irreducible minimum of about 125,000 wool-hat votes. The Georgia peasants and cotton-choppers are called wool hats because, strangely enough, they like to wear wool hats. The sunshine is broilingly hot. But Negroes have sensibly taken to straw hats, and so the white proletariat sticks to wool.
Two people ran against Talmadge in 1946, a former governor named E. D. Rivers, and James V. Carmichael, the Arnall candidate. Car-michael, a thirty-six-year-old liberal, got 313,389 votes to Talmadge's 297,245 and Rivers' 67,196. Thus Carmichael had a clear and indisputably popular lead over Talmadge, and "Ole Gene" himself received less than half the total vote. But by the unit system Talmadge was credited with 242 county votes as against Carmichaers 148, and so was declared the victor. Similarly an able congresswoman, Helen Douglas Mankin, beat her opponent by a popular vote of 33,675 to 26,175. But she was counted out, because she lost by eight to six county unit votes. This is not mere freakishness. It is democracy stultifying itself and committing an absurd form of Dixie suicide.
The wool hats are not, of course, the only folk in Georgia who voted for Talmadge; many otherwise respectable businessmen certainly supported him, though they would hate to have to admit it. One formidable factor in state affairs is the heavy concentration of wealth (much of it absentee) represented by the Trust Company of Georgia, headed until his death last year by a tycoon named Robert Strickland, and by Coca-Cola. Another force of great consequence is the Georgia Power Company, a subsidiary of Commonwealth & Southern. A wool hat-Georgia Powet coalition put Talmadge in. Clark Foreman, one of the most distinguished of southern liberals, the president of the Southern Conference for Human Welfare and a member of the family that owns the Atlanta Constitution, said recently as quoted by the New York Times, "Talmadge was supported by the Georgia Power Company and every mill owner in the state of Georgia."
This situation has even produced poetry. Here is one jingle I heard: